“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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OUR WORK. 


We issue of this the first number of our paper 
200,000 copies for gratuitous distribution, which we 
think will enable us to put one copy into almost 
every family in the State. Hereafter we shall issue 
on the first Tuesday of each month, an edition suffi- 
ciently large, to supply all the members of the 
Society, all subscribers for the paper, and as large 
a number for gratuitous distribution, as we think 
the finances of the Society will warrant. If hard 
work and untiring perseverance will accomplish it, 
we mean to have before the end of the current year, 
members and patrons of our Society in every city 
and town of the Commonwealth, and a very large 
monthly circulation of this paper not only in the 
State, but through the country. Our Society 
already numbers over fifteen hundred members and 
patrons. It has received gifts from all classes, from 
Many so poor as to occupy but a single uncarpeted 
room in the cheapest tenements of this city. We 
have on our Board of Officers, Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, Democrats and Republicans, License 
men and Prohibitory men. We have no politics, 


no theology, are working only for one purpose, that 
our citizens may become more merciful, our animals 
hereafter be better cared for and protected. And to 
that end we propose to gather all information that 
can be obtained, either at home or abroad relating 
to the well-being of animals, stories for the children, 
and matter worth thinking of by older people. 
Those whom we are compelled to prosecute, those 
who drive horses to death, or starve them, all who 
wilfully, and maliciously torture dumb animals, may 
expect to find their names and deeds faithfully record- 
ded for the public inspection. We shail strive to 
prevent rather than punish. But every form of cruelty 
that now disgraces this Commonwealth, whether on 
the part of high or low, rich or poor, we shall not 
hesitate to attack. Many interesting questions will 
be coming up: such as why there should be no place 
in Boston, off its Common and Public garden where 
a thirsty animal can get water, — why there should be 
inspectors of meats in European Cities, and none 
here,— why the citizens of this State should be 
fed so largely on the diseased meats of tortured ani- 
mals, questions of paving, and horse cars and 
steam car transportation, all questions relating to 
the keeping of animals and their health, as well as 
that of those who consume their meats or milk. 
There are overa hundred Societies of a kindred 
nature scattered over Europe, some of whose publi- 
cations we have already received, and with whom 
we shall soon be in correspondence. Every sub- 
scription to this paper, will add so much to its cir- 
culation, so much to an earnest effort to increase the 
wealth, the health, and the humanity of the State. 
All wishing to subscribe are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary or Agent at the office of the 
Society, 46 Washington Street, Boston. 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


A short Sketch of its History and Work thus far, by 
the Secretary pro tem. 


An Act to incorporate the Society having been ob- 
tained by Messrs. Angell, Howe, and Gray, a meet- 
ing was called by them and held at the offices of Mr. 
Angell, at three o’clock on Tuesday, March 3\st, 
1868. Somewhat more than forty persons were pre- 
sent. Mr. Angell gave the reasons which induced 


him to take the initiative in the formation of the So- 
ciety, stating that for many years he had felt deeply 
the cruelties practised upon animals, and that the 
fatal over-driving of the superb mare ‘“‘ Empress” 
had broken his silence and forced out a call, the re- 
sponse to which was instant and large. He spoke of 
many common abuses of animals, and expressed his 
belief that the time had now come when they were 
to cease. The act of incorporation was accepted, 
and a Constitution, proposed by Mr. Angell, was 
adopted. A list was then opened for the signatures 
of those desiring to become members of the Society, 
and was signed by most of those present, i. e., forty- 
three persons. A Board of Directors was then 
chosen, who immediately held their first meeting and 
entered upon their work. 

Two months have not yet elapsed, and that which 
was so auspiciously begun has gone on without 
hindrance to the following most successful results. 
Letters of sympathy and offers of aid have poured in 
from all sides. One hundred of the most prominent 
men in the State, including His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and Lieut. Governor, have accepicd the posi- 
tion of Vice-President of the Society. His Honor 
the Mayor also has not only become our Vice-Presi- 
dent, but, with the ready consent of the Committee 
on the Police, under the advice of the City Solicitor, 
he detailed policemen to aid the Society, thus giving 
them knowledge of its work and making them its 
friends, and so stamped it with the sanction of the 
City Government. We have thus been enabled to 
distribute without cost more than thirty thousand 
circulars, and to put them into every house in this 
city. 

Here already the society is thoroughly well known. 
The members and patrons number more than 
fifteen hundred, while funds enough for the opening 
of its work have been received. To carry on the 
work, we need, as may be seen by an article in an- 
other column, all that our friends may be disposed 
to give. Our Legislature, without hesitation or 
opposition has given the society a law to work 
under, stronger than that of any other State. And 
now, with two men whom we believe to be thorough- 
ly fit for it, we enter upon our work in well appoint- 
ed and centrally situated rooms, confident that the 
success of the society is now a foregone conclusion, 
and that by the end of this year, it will have become 
as thoroughly and generally known throughout the 
State, as it is now known throughout this city. 

The prestige of the Society has already enabled 
us, before the passage of our law, by moral power 
alone, to interfere successfully in every case of cru- 
elty reported; in one instance obliging a man who 
kept his horses in a stable where they could scarcely 
stand (five fect and three inches was the height), to 
alter it so as to give them space to stand and move. 
In another case, one who had always carried calves 
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tied by the legs and loaded like bags, in an open 
wagon, was seen, within one week after the prelim- 
inary wecting of the Society, taking them to market 
on their feet and protected in a covered wagon; and 
on being asked the reason of this departure from his 
former practice. replied, ‘there is a law agin’ it.” 
While in another case, the mere threat of proceeding 
against him, as soon as he should have passed over 
the line into Massachusetts, induced a drover, coming 
by train from a neighboring State, to hire another 
car, and to relieve of half its load, that in which 
a lot of cruelly packed cattle was suffering. 

The general benevolence and good sense of our 
people, appreciating the need of this Society, have, 
alone, given it this power; and we hope that our 
own active benevolence, guided and controlled by a 
like good sense, Will soon so completely have secured 
public contidence and sympathy, as to enable us suc- 
cessfully to cope with any form of cruelty, however 
extensive, and to put an end to every abuse of the 
faithful servants, in behalf of whom we plead and act. 


ACT OF INCORPORATION. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-Eight. 


AN Act TO INCORPORATE THE MasSaCHUSETTS So- 
CIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. William Gray, Samuel G. Howe, Geo. 
T. Angell, their associates and successors, are hereby 
made a corporation by the name of The Massachu- 
setts Society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
with all the powers and privileges, and subject to 
all the duties, liabilities and restrictions set forth 
in all general laws which now are or hereafter may 
be in force relating to such corporations, with au- 
thority to hold real and personal estate, for the pur- 
poses of the corporation, not exceeding in amount 
ene hundred thousand dollars. 

Secr. 2. This Act shall take effect upon its pas- 

e. 
Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Marci 19, 1868. 
Passed to be enacted. 


HARVEY JEWELL, Speaker. 
In SENATE, 
March 20, 1868. 


Passed to be enacted. 
GEO. O. BRASTOW, President. 


March 23, 1868. 


Approved. ALEX. H. BULLOCK. 
Srcretary’s DEPARTMENT, 

Boston March 23, 1868. 

A true copy. OLIVER WARNER, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Article 1st. The title of this Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

Article 2d. Its object shall be to provide effec- 
tive means for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
throughout this Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment, or publications, to interfere with its receiving 
the full support of all good men and women of all 
parties and churches whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active 
Life Members, Associate Life Members. Active Mem- 
bers, Associate Members, Honorary Members, and 
Patrons. 

Article 5th. Any person may become an Active 
Life Member of this Society, by paying to the So- 
cicty one hundred dollars, an Associate Life Member 
by paying fifty dollars, an Active Member by paying 
ten dollars per annum, an Associate Member by 
paying five dollars per annum, an Honorary Member 
by being elected as such, and a Patron by paying to 
the Socicty any sum not less than one dollar. 

Article 6th. Active Life Members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Associate Life 
Members, to all its privileges except voting. Active 


Members, to all its privileges during the year termi- 
nating one week before the annual election of Direc- 
tors; and Associate Members, to all its privileges 
during the same time, except that of voting. Hon- 
orary Members shall be entitled to all its privileges 
during the time of their membership, and Patrons 
shall have their names enrolled on its records and in 
its next annual report, after their becoming such. 

Article 7th. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, who shall be also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, sixteen Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to 
time elect or appoint. 

Article 8th. The sixteen Directors shall be elected 
by the Society, at its annual meeting, and shall hold 
office, except as hereinafter set forth, until their 
successors are elected. 

Article 9th. All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors, and shall hold 
otlice until their successors have been elected or 
appointed, unless removed by the Board. 

Article 10th. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number, or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretofore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers; and they may at any time remove 
the same, and elect or appoint others: they may fill 
vacancies in their own number, they may enact by- 
laws for themselves and the Society, make and estab- 
lish all rules and orders for the government of the 
Society and its officers, and for the transaction of its 
business; remit the annual or other dues of any 
member of the Society, and by a two-thirds vote 
remove from their own body any member thereof, 
and from the Society any member thereof, when, in 
their judgment, the best interests of the Society 
shall require the same; and generally they shall, 
during their term of office, have the full and com- 
plete management, control and disposal of all the 
affairs, property and funds of the Society, with full 
power for the purposes for which it was incorpora- 
ted, to do all matters and things which the Society 
could do, but and except that they shall receive no pay 
whatever for any services rendered as such Direct- 
ors, and they shall not incur, on account of the Soci- 
ety, any debt beyond the funds which shall be 
actually in the Treasury during their term of office. 

Article 11th. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be the last Tuesday in March of each year, and 
other meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President upon the written request of 
four Directors by giving three days’ notice thereof 
in two daily newspapers published in the City of 
Boston. 

Article 12th. The corporate seal of the Society 
shall be that already provided, and presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Wm. Appleton. 

Article 13th. No alteration of this Constitution 
shall be made except upon motion in writing made 
at a meeting of the Society, entered on the minutes 
with the name of the member making it and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 


BY-LAWS. 


lst. The Directors, President and Treasurer shall 
be chosen by written or printed ballot. 

2d. Five members of the Board of Directors 
shall constitute a guorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

8d. The meetings of the Directors shall be on the 
first Tuesday of each month, and also whenever the 
President, or the Acting President may call the 
same. 

4th. The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Society and Directors, sign certificates of 
membership, and patronage and other similar docu- 
ments, certify bills, and, subject to the control of 
the Directors, take the general charge, oversight 
and direction of the affairs of the Society. In his 
absence or inability, an Acting President, chosen by 
the Directors, from their own number, shall per- 
form his duties. 

5th. The Secretary, under the direction of the 
President, shall attend to the correspondence, pros- 
ecutions and other business of the Society; keep in 
suitable books copies of all letters written, and file 
all letters received; give notice of the meetings of 
the Society and Directors, and attend the same; 


keep a record of the proceedings and give notice to 


those affected by them; keep lists of members, pa 
trons and donations; prepare before each election, 
alist of members entitled to vote; take charge of 
the rooms of the Socicty; keep in a safe manner its 
corporate seal, record books, documents, maps, 
books and all articles intrusted to his charge; and 
perform such other duties as the President or Ac® 
ing President shall require. 
6th. The Treasurer shall receive and keep the 
funds of the Society, and accurate accounts of the 
same, making such investments as the Directors 
may approve; pay all bills certitied by the President 
or Acting President, and present to the Directors, 
quarterly, a full account, properly vouched, of all 
his doings. 

7th. An Agent of the Society shall be appointed, 
who shall co-operate with the Secretary in the per 
formance of such duties as the President or Acting 
President shall prescribe. 

8th. The By-Laws may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors, provided that 
previous notice be given that amendments will be 
offered. 


OUR LAW. 


[CHap. 212.] 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSET Te, 
In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-Eight 


AN AcT FOR THE More Errecruat PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled, and by the author 
ity of the same, as follows: 


Section*l. Whoever shall overdrive, overload, 
overwork, torture, torment, deprive of necessary 
sustenance, cruelly beat, mutilate or kill, or cause 
or procure to be so overdriven, overloaded, over- 
worked, tortured, tormented, deprived of necessary 
sustenance, cruelly beaten, mutilated or killed, any 
horse, ox, or other animal, and whoever having 
the charge or custody of any such animal, either as 
owner or otherwise, shall unnecessarily fail to pro- 
vide such animal with proper food, drink and shel- 
ter, or protection from the weather, shall for every 
such offence be punished by imprisonment in the 
jail, not exceeding one year, or by fine, not exceed- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. é 

Secr. 2. Every owner of, or person having the 
charge or custody of any horse, ox, or other animal, 
who shall knowingly and wilfully authorize or per- 
mit the same to be subjected to or suffer unneces- 
sary torture or cruelty, shall be punished for every 
such offence in the manner provided in Section 1. 

Sect. 3. Every owner, driver, possessor, or per- 
son having the charge or custody of an old, maimed 
or disabled or diseased horse, mule or other animal, 
who shall cruelly work the same when unfit for 
work, or cruelly abandon the saine, shall be pun- 
ished for every such offence in the same manner 
provided in Section 1. 

Secr. 4. Any person who shall carry or cause to 
be carried in or upon any vehicle or otherwise, any 
animal in an unnecessarily cruel or inhuman manner, 
shall be punished in the same manner provided in 
Section 1. 

Sect. 5. No railroad company in this State, in the 
carrying and transportation of cattle, sheep, swine, 
or other animals, shall confine the same in cars fora 
longer period than twenty-eight consecutive hours, 
unless delayed by storm or other accidental causes, 
without unloading for rest, water and feeding, for 
a period of at least five consecutive hours. In esti- 
mating such confinement, the time the animals have 
been confined without such rest on connecting roads, 
from which they are received, shall be computed; 


it being the intention of this act to prevent their 
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continuous confinement beyond twenty-eight hours, 
except upon contingencies hereinbefore stated. 

Sxct. 6. If the owner, or person in charge of said 
animals refuses or neglects to pay for the care and 
feed of animals, so rested, the railroad company may 
charge such expense to the owner or consignee, and 
retain a lien upon the animals until the same is paid, 
and no claim of damages for detention, shall be re- 
covered by the owner or shipper of any animals for 
the time they are detained under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sect. 7. Any railroad company, owner, consignee 
or person in charge of said cattle, sheep, swine, or 
other animals, who shall violate any provision of the 
fifth or sixth sections of this act, shall for each and 
every such violation be liable for and forfeit and pay 
a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of all sheriffs, depu- 
ty sheriffs, police officers and constables to prose- 
cute all violations of the provisions of this act, which 
shall come to their notice or knowledge, and fines 
collected upon the complaint or information of any 
officer or agent of the Massachusetts Society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, under this act, 
shall enure and be paid over to said society, in aid 
of the benevolent objects for which it was incorpo- 
rated. 

Sect. 9 The several municipal and police courts 
and trial justices in this Commonwealth shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the superior court of 
all offences under this act. 

Sect. 10. Section forty-one of chapter one 
hundred and sixty-five of the General Statutes is 


hereby repealed. 
Sect. 11. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 9, 1868. 
Passed to be enacted. 
HARVEY JEWELL, 
Speaker. 
In SENATE, May 11, 1868. 
Passed to be enacted. 
GEO. 0. BRASTOW, President. 
May 14, 1868. 
Approved. ALEX. H. BULLOCK. 
_SECRETARY’S DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, May 15, 1868. 
A true copy, 
Attest: 


CHAS. W. LOVETT, 
Dep’y Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


{From the Ploughman of April 11.] 


What is the use of a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals? 


Let me answer that question by mentioning some 
of the cases that have come to my notice recently. 
Ist. A horse on the steepest part of the hill in 
Mount Vernon Street, whose driver, before he could 
he stopped, struck him several blows with a stick 
of wood as large as a man’s arm, using both hands 
to strike. 2d. A horse in West Street, whose driver 
took a stake from his wagon and struck him a blow 
on the head that knocked the horse down. 3d. An 
did horse in Avon Place, stuck in a snow bank with 
aheavy load, which it was impossible for him to 
move, whose driver pounded him with a large stick 
af wood until in his struggles he broke the harness 
—<then the driver went for a shovel and dug him 
out. 4th. A man in Shawmut Avenue, who savage- 
ly pounded his horse on the head with the but-end 
of a heavy whip stock. 5th. A horse in Franklip 
Street, drawing a heavy load, with patches of raw 
flesh under his collar, varying from the size of a 
child’s to the size of a man’s hand. 6th. A horse on 
& horse railroad, pounded with a heavy club until the 
spectators compelled the man to stop. 7th. Another 
horse on a horse railroad pounded with the iron 
used for turning switches. 8th. A mode of butcher- 
{ng by which the animal is bled to death, sometimes 
living half an hour after its throat is cut. 9th. 

ves tied, packed in wagons in layers like bags of 
er and carted in that way for miles with such 
elty that their meat sometimes becomes poison- 

8. 10th. Sheep sheared in early spring, and in 

at condition sent to Brighton. to stand without 

elter, shivering in the cold for days befose they 


are butchered, resulting in a large shrinkage of 
weight, and not unfrequently much watery matter 
found in them. 11th. Sheep sent to Brighton in 
densely crowded cars and without food or water for 
days, not unfrequently dying on the passage. 12th. 
Calves, twenty-four hours before they are slaughter- 
ed, bled from a vein in the neck, so that they cannot 
stand, to make their flesh white and more salable. 
13th. Milch cows driven to market and not milked 
for days. 14th. Cattle offered for sale, kept a long 
time without water, and then permitted to drink 
just before they are sold, to increase their weight. 
15th. And here I quote from a printed document just 
published: ‘Cattle are brought alive from the far 
West closely packed, from ten to twelve days in cars, 
(sixteen steers in each car), half starved, without rest 
or sleep, unable to lie down, frequently for days with- 
out water to drink, arriving in a feverish condition, 
totally unfit for food. In summer exposed for days to 
the pelting heat of the sun, and in winter partially 
frozen with the bitter cold — frequently mangled and 
bruised, and no small percentage killed.” ‘* Prof. 
Horsrorb, of Harvard University, was requested by 
the Subsistence Department to investigate the sub- 
ject of furnishing live cattle to the United States 
army, and on page eight of his report, says: ‘Cattle 
weighing 1,500 hundred pounds in the hoof, at Chi- 
cago, are estimated to lose 200 pounds of dressed 
meat by transportation in cars to Boston.’” Prof. 
AGassiz says, ‘‘Let me call your attention to the 
dangers arising from the ill treatment of beef cattle 
before slaughtering them.” MrepicaL INSPECTOR 
HaMLIy, in his notes on the alimentation of armies, 
shows that the flesh of mammalia undergoes great 
change by reason of fasting, disturbance of sleep 
and long continued suffering, resulting in its not 
only becoming worthless but deleterious.” Let any 
one who doubts whether cattle are cruelly treated 
before slaughtering them step into the slaughtering 
houses, and he will see that they are obliged to hang 
their cattle up by their hind feet, before killing them, 
so that the blood will leave the bruised places; he 
will see ulcers on the majority of the cattle, fre- 
quently one or two inches deep, and some that contain 
from a gill to a pint of corrupt matter. These are 
caused by bruises while being brought here, and 
when he has reflected on the fact that this foul poi- 
son is carried by the circulation through the whole 
mass of the beef and mingled with its juices, it will 
probably trouble him to eat beef for some days 
after.” ‘We are told by the butchers of New York, 
who formerly tried to keep hogs on beefs’ blood in 
that city, that the hogs all died within a month or 
six weeks, and often in less time, while butchers who 
dress their beef near where it is fattened, and in 
healthy condition, tell us there can be no better or 
more wholesome food for hogs than beefs’ blood.” 

Have I answered the question, What’s the use of 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals? 
’ These are things coming to the notice of but one 
individual. How many of your columns would it 
take to record the acts of cruelty which have come 
to the notice of all the individuals of this city during 
the past week? 


Cases brought to my notice subsequent to the 
above: 

1st. Two cases, in which by actual count, over 
seventy passengers were drawn by two horses on a 
horse car. 

2d. Accase of driving a horse to Chelsea Beach 
and elsewhere and killing him by over-driving. 

3d. A case in Burlington, Mass., in which four 
drunken brutes from Boston drove a fine horse 
nearly the whole night, and when too exhausted to 
go further killed him by pounding his head to a 
jelly. 

4th. A case on one of our railroads, in which 
nearly forty swine out of one lot were killed on 
transit from the West to this City. 

5th. Two cases on different railroads of terrible 
torture to cattle. 

6th. The following case reported in the Bellows 
Falls Times : — ‘‘ Two cars loaded with cattle, in a 
freight train, passed through this place on Tuesday 
in a most shocking and filthy condition. In one car 
four cattle lay dead, and others were nearly so. 
They were crowded, and trampling upon each other; 
and, bellowing in their terrible agony, were started 
off on the Cheshire Railroad. We suppose some 
drover was anxious perhaps to save freight, but 
such & horror among catile ought not to be per- 


I have given only a portion of the cases brought 
to my knowledge, but enough I think to give some 
idea of the work before the Society. G. T. A. 


From numerous letters received we publish a few 
specimens : 


(Communication from a well-known gentleman in 
South Danvers.) 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, President of Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 

Dear Sir: There is in this town a large butcher- 
ing establishing. I wish to call the Society’s atten- 
tion to the inhuman manner calves are treated in 
preparing their flesh for the market. They are 
collected in this and the adjoining towns, alsxo in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, where they are load- 
ed on the cars, and started Monday, arriving here 
Tuesday morning, from twenty-five to three hundred 
head. If it is necessary to keep them alive, they are 
fed, otherwise not. 

Twenty-four hours before being slaughtered, they 
are bled from a vein in the neck as much as they witl 
bear and leave the breath in them; in fact, so much 
are they reduced that theycan neither stand, bleat nor 
wink. 

This inhuman practice is to make the flesh look 
white, thereby rendering it more salable. I don’t 
know as any legislation is necessary, but it does ap- 
pear to me that such a practice should not be allow- 
ed, and I would submit the matter to your consid- 
eration. 

APRIL 3, 1868. 


(Communication from a Gentleman of Newton.) 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq. : — ; 

Dear Str,—I wish to call your attention to a 
system of outrageous cruelty which is practised to- 
wards calves which are brought to market in Bright- 
on. There is a set of men that go there to buy up 
all the calves they can get. The treatment of the 
creatures, as I have repeatedly witnessed, is this: 
they are taken and thrown down, their feet are tied 
together with ropes so tight they cannot move them. 
They are then thrown into wagons like so MPqy 
stones one upon another, and in this, state nA 
carried into Roxbury, and a sight of the poor crea- 
tures writhing in pain, is truly pitio’,ie, 1 have heen 
told that in New York this erve’, manner of trans- 
porting animals has been p” ohibited by law; that 
they are placed in wagons made expressly for the 
purpose in a standing ¥ osition instead of in the 

write you this, thin’ jn i reap 
cruelty may be Over’ single ot 


Yours Truly, Ww. 


(Letter from one of our Judges.) 
Court Hovuss, Boston, M 

Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq. : 
Dear Sir, —1 often witness on one of our princi- 
pal Railroads, a form of “ cruelty to animals” which 
demands public attention. I often stand to seea 
train pass slowly by the Railroad Station, in the 
town. where E reside, and I always notice the most 
manifest tokens of the distress and torture suffered by 
the animals in consequence of the constrained and 
cramped positions into which they are forced, by 
being packed closely together in the cars. The dis- 
tended and often bloody nostrils of the animals 
show unmistakably the cause of the great “ shrink- 
age,” which I am informed occurs in the transporta- 


tion of cattle from the West, to be the distress to 


which they are subjected on their “ middle passage.” 

It is apparent that such cruelty cannot affect, 
otherwise than unfavorably, the quality of the meat 
thus brought to our markets, and I hope that the 
Society recently formed under your earnest efforts, 
will investigate, not only, all the facts which relate 
to the sufferings ofthe animals, but also, the evil results 
which I have no doubt will be found to be caused to the 
health of the community by eating the flesh that has 
endured such agony. 

Respectfully, Your Obt. Servant. 


(Statement by @ well-known citizen of Brighton.) 
BRIGHTON, May 25, 1868. 
Dear Sir,—I notice by the papers the great 
work you have commenced in forming a society for 


—— 
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the prevention of crucity to animals. I deem it the 
duty of every good citizen to assist you, not only 
with funds, but by informatior. Iam willing to do 
svhat 1 can to prevent all cruelty that is now prac- 
tised in this town. I have resided here over twenty 
years, and know all about the cattle markets, and I 
wish to give you some account of things here which, 
in my judgment, your Society should know. Calves 
that are killed at Brighton are bled the day before 
they are killed. They caleulate to bleed them as 
long as they can stand, until they begin to stagger. 
I have known a great many cases where the calves 
have been bled too much and cied in consequence. 
Sometimes calves bled towards night die in the 
night and are found dead in the morning. Such 
calves are dressed and sent into Boston market for 
sale the same as others. As early as February, 
sheep are sent to market without their fleeces. 
These sheep are mostly kept out of doors, exposed 
to the cold frequently for several days before they 
are slaughtered. I have eaten no pork for several 
years. There has been a hog disease or cholera in 
this country for several years and a great many dis- 
eased hogs have been killed at Brighton and put 
into Boston market for sale. Some butchers and 
people who have diseased hogs hurry them to the 
slaughter-houses as soon as possible. Some people 
when they have hogs that they think are diseased, 
or are beginning to be, send them to market as quick 
as they can. Many animals that die on the cars, find 
their way into the markets ; although the better class 
of butchers will not allowit. A great many of the 
animals that are brought in the cars are so bruised 
that they must be killed, though not fit to eat. I 
should not like to eat their meat. Some drovers 
and butchers don’t often throw away an animal, 
dead, or alive, though the better class of butchers 
would send such animals to Ward to boil up for 
hogs. I know that a great many cattle, sheep and 
swine are killed in the cars. 

Milch cows suffer a great deal from want of milk- 
ing; to make their bags look full they are often 
spoiled in this way for the whole season. Drovers 
bring them to Cambridge or Brighton, then they are 
taken by forestallers and the calves shut away from 
the cows until the next morning, then they have 
their mouths tied up with a tarred rope so that they 
cannot suck the cow; then the cows and calves are 
driven to Brighton yards forsale. If the cow is not 
sold until night she is not milked, nor the tarred rope 
taken from the nose of the starving calf. Cows go 
often from twelve to forty-eight hours without milk- 
ing. Calves are brought to market in a very cruel 
manner; their legs are tied with a tarred rope. I 
have scen them in this condition thrown into piles, 
and lie there all day, and then piled into wagons and 
carted off to Roxbury or somewhere else to be 
slaughtered. In cold weather they shak* badly, and 
their legs swell badly. I think the doc ors would 
call that veal unwholesome. 

But the most abused beasts that come to righton 
are the poor old horses that have been work-d until 
worthless, or nearly so, and are sold by those who 
have worked them for a few dollars to a low class 
of horse jockeys, who bring them to Brighton, 
where they trade them with others of the same class; 
selling or swappinz,—the price varying from a 
glass of lager to five dollars, and at every trade or 
talk, they have to be pounded up and down the 
street at their best speed if it is only a walk. 

I think if you would have some notices stuck up 
about the yards and village that the law would be 
enforced, and perhaps make an example of a few, 
it would have a good effect, etc. 


(Extracts from letter just received from another Brigh- 
ton gentleman.) 


May 25, 1868. 

* Cattle, after their arrival at Brighton, are fre- 
quently kept in very cold and stormy weather, one 
day and night at least without shelter.” Butchers 
generally buy enough to last them a week; and some 
of them I am told feed their cattle very sparingly in- 
deed during the week while the cattle are waiting to 
be killed.” ‘‘ Cattle are drawn by a rope tied around 
the neck into the killing room.” ‘The Jews kill 
a few each week ina much more cruel way, — adding 
whatever of suffering there is in bleeding to death, 
after their throats are cut.” ‘Cows and calves 
brought to market generally have a hard time of it. 
The calf is muzzled a day or two before the mother 


is offered for sale, so that she may have a full bag, 
which is greatly to the injury of the cow, as well as 
to the hungry calf. Calves have been brought to 
Market thrown into wagons promiscuously, with 
their legs tied and looking very uncomfortable, and 
are often taken from the wagons and thrown upon 
the ground not very softly, and often remain in that 
position from an hour to aday. Calves are generally 
bled from one to three days before killing; about as 
much as they can bear and live. This is in order that 
the veal may look white,” etc. 


“ SLAUGHTER-HOUSES OF PARIS.’’ 


From Sir Francis Head’s description of Paris. 
We take the following : — 

Immediately adjoining the enclosures common 
to all the sixty-four Slaughter-Houses, I entered a 
lofty stable one hundred and fifty feet long, admira- 
bly ventilated by windows above, on all the four 
sides. Down the middle there ran before me a 
broad passage, on each side of which was a series 
of square compartments twenty-five feet long by 
fifteen broad, separated from each other by wooden 
railings. In those on the right, I saw lying on straw 
as clean as that in the Show Stables of a London 
horse dealer, a quantity of bullocks, two, three or 
four in each cell. In corresponding ones on my left 
were standing or lying separated from each other by 
a low partition, a number of sheep and calves. 
The bullocks and sheep were eating hay. The 
calves were eating soup made of meal, eggs and 
warm water. Above each line of cells is a loft to 
supply the animals with hay, and adjoining, open 
to the air, and protected by iron wire, a series of 
large rooms containing each a table and a chair in 
which are to be seen neatly arranged the clothes and 
boots of the butchers who are never allowed to 
appear in the streets in their professional garb. 
My conductor showed me a bullock just going to be 
slaughtered. He was lying in a cell by himself per- 
fectly tranquil on clean straw, and with his fore legs 
under him, chewing the cud. His great black nose 
was wet and healthy, his eyes were bright, the air 
was cool, there was not even a fly to tease him. 

As I was gazing, a butcher, carrying a short rope, 
followed by a boy holding in his right hand a stick 
in which there was no goad, walked up to him and 
gently put the noose over his horns. The creature 
walked slowly, with perfect willingness, until he 
arrived at the broad door of the slaughter-house, 
where suddenly stopping, he leaned backwards and 
stretched out his head, evidently alarmed. The 
butcher now slightly pulled at the rope; without 
barking of dogs or hallooing of men, without the 
utterance of a single word, four slight blows on the 
right hock, with the boy’s stick, made him hurriedly 
enter; after which, he instantly appeared to become 
quiet. The rope from his head was now gently 
passed under his off fore leg, and on its being tight- 
ened, a couple of men in wooden shoes, clattering 
towards him on the slippery pavement, by a sudden 
push on his near side, tumbled him over. He was 
scarcely down when one blow of a mallet made him 
completely senseless. ‘Two others were given for 
precaution’s sake, and then the butcher used his 
knife. As the great creature lay lifeless before me, 
I felt forcibly how extraordinary was the fact that 
while Bonaparte had in 1811 established in Paris the 
merciful arrangements I had witnessed, it had taken 
more than six and thirty years to prevail upon the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London to abolish a 
system, not only of barbarous cruelty, but which by 
creating a feverish excitement, amounting occasionally 
to madness, had rendered more or less unwholesome, 
the meat of every wretched victim that had been killed 
in that metropolis. 

Several calves were next driven into a yard con- 
taining four or five trestles, upon which they were 
placed on their sides by men who held them down 
while others cut their heads quite off, combining death 
with the operation of bleeding.” 

“If, when the animal is killed, its flesh is found to 
be diseased, it is confiscated by the Inspector of 
Police.” 

“On leaving the establishment, I walked around 
the enclosure, but neither to windward nor to lee- 
ward could I detect the slightest smell.” 

In another chapter, speaking of the slaughter- 
houses for swine, he says, ‘“‘ Although I had come 
for no earthly purpose but to look and listen, I did 
not hear a single squeal, the animals being first 


stunned by a blow given from behind with a wooden 
mallet.” 


F. W.'G. May’s Description of another 
French Slaughter-House. 


We went to that of Popincourt, and in spite of 
favorable reports of the place, expected to be more 
or less shocked and disgusted with what would seem 
to be inseparable from the trade. But all that we 
saw, (and all was said to be freely open), was in no 
wise more disagreeable than the usual sights in any 
well kept wholesale meat shop. We did n’t see the 
actual killing of the animal, but I recall going into 
one apartment where a large ox had just been slaugh- 
tered and bled, and the attendants were busied in 
washing up and completely removing any trace of 
the event so that the succeeding ox could be driven 
as quietly and as simply into the same apariment, and 
remain entirely unconscious of his impending fate. 

And herein, as I understand it, is the great success 
of the plan. By incessant attention to cleanliness, 
the slaughter house has nothing external, and, 
except at the crisis, nothing internal alarming or 
offensive to human or animal perceptions. Another 
evidence of the humanity which sways the whole, is 
the regulations which prescribe the remaining of all 
animals a certain lapse of time with stipulated regu- 
lar and ample feeding before slaughter; thus pre- 
venting, as far as can be, the wicked carelessness or 
meanness, which with us brings the tired, heated af- 
frighted animal, inastarving condition,to his cruel end. 

We saw the pens of waiting animals as quiet and 
unconcerned as if just driven home from their accus- 
tomed pastures, etc. 


“The Bleeding of Calves to make their 
Flesh White.’’ 


The cruel and unnecessary bleeding of calves be- 
fore they are killed to make their flesh white which 
has long been prohibited in many parts of Europe — 
is, as well as other cruel treatment of animals, now 
prohibited by the laws of this State, under a penalty 
in each case of imprisonment not over one year or 
fine not over $250, or both fine and imprisonment. 
We must prosecute, if necessary, but would gladly 
avoid such a necessity. 

Why should these poor animals be bled from one 
to three days before they are killed, as is set forth 
in the foregoing letters? If they do not require 
bleeding in France and England, why here? I have 
personally, and through friends, consulted many of 
our best physicians, and found but one opinion, 
namely, that this bleeding is worse than useless, be- 
cause, lst, it tortures the animal, and 2d, it takes 
away the nutritious qualities of the meat, making 
it indigestible and unwholesome. Let every man 
then decline to buy veal which has been made white 
by torture, and this practice will cease at once, 
without a single prosecution. 


GOADS.”’’ 
(From a Boston Member of our Society.) 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

Dear Str:—In one of the daily papers a few 
days since, my attention was called to the fact of a 
long brad or goad, being found in a piece of cooked 
beef. Any one familiar with cattle trains can easily 
explain it. When animals get so exhausted as to 
drop, they are trampled upor and killed by >ther 
cattle. So boys are sent on the trains wit long 
poles, armed with sharp brads or spikes at‘ * end, 
and whenever animals drop, they thrust the brads 
into them to make them get up again. 7 :+y are 
also used to drive the animals into the cars. In the 
case in question, the brad was probably driven into 
the cartilage with such force, that when the pole 
was withdrawn it remained in the animal and the 
hide closed over it. 


- 


From the Report of the Vaudois Society of Swit- 
zerland, we take the following: 

‘*All suffering in the animal causes a loss to the 
owner. It compromises the strength and health of 
the beast, it alters its flesh and diminishes its fat- 
ness, and all these injuries can be repaired only by 
increase of nourishment. Domestic animals suffer, 
not only by excess of work, want of good nourish- 
ment and water, but they suffer also in an impure 
air, in a stabling, dark, damp, too hot or too cold.” 


| 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 


Tuenz is a story of a slave, 
Who dwelt on Afric’s shore, 

Whose cruel master beat him much, 
Until ran down the gore. 

He fed him with the coarsest food, 
Dry mouldy ends of bread, 

And worked him ’neath the great hot sun, 
No covering on his head. 


His lot was hard. And so one morn, 
Before the break of day, 

He left the mat on which he slept, 
That he might run away. 

The old door creaked, !:is master moved, 
Androcles then stoop:| !ow, 

And waited ten long minuics more, 
Before he forth did go. 


When in the open field, he ran 
As fleetly as he could, 

That he, before the hot sun rose, 
Might gain the distant wood; 

And when he reached the shady trees, 
Which o’er his head did rise, 

How grateful did the poor slave feel! 
And tears were in his eyes. 


As day advanced, the thickest clump 
He in his course did take, 

Till hunger seized him, and he plucked 
The berries from the brake. 

And as he dug the ground for roots, 
A dreadful roar he heard, 

Which seemed to shake the great tall trees, 
And scare the forest bird. 


And then a lion through the leaves 
Roared out upon his sight, 

With fierce eyes flaming on his face: . 
He shivered with affright. 

But the strong monarch of the wood 
Now on the ground is lain, 

Holding his hairy paw to him, 
With a sharp cry of pain. 


He searched it, and beheld a thorn, 
Which he drew out with care; 

Then bound it up in cool green leaves, 
Which grew profusely there. 

The lion soon got well again, 
He did not roar or rave, 

But licked the hand of Androcles, 
And led him to his cave. 


In love and safety here he lived; 
With moss he made his bed; 

He picked dry sticks to make a fire, 
Which blazed up bright and red. 

The lion killed and brought back deer, 
On which Androcles fed, 

And what was left he craunched himself, 
By wondrous instinct led. 


He watched and sheltered him from harm, 
Within his cave-home dry, 
And his affection stronger grew, 
As days and weeks passed by: 
And if the wild beasts growling round, 
Should near them ever stray, 
Androcles’ lion started up, 
And drove them soon away. 


One day Androcles lost his path, 
When wandering ’neath the trees; 
And soon high voices sounding came 
Full nearer on the breeze. 
His cruel master seized his arm 
They dragged him on the ground, 
O’er stones and stumps of trees; and he 
Was then in prison bound. 


And long lay he within his cell. 
The keeper came one day, 

And said, ‘‘ To-morrow you go forth, 
To fight a beast of prey.” 

How shook Androcles at these words! 
No sleep that night he found: 

And in the morning he was led, 
Forth on the open ground. 


The cruel people sat in rows, 
And watched him from their place: 
And then a lion, hungry, fierce, 
Came bounding on the space. 


For two whole days no food had he: 
They clapped their hands, and cried, 

As the great monster, roaring, came 
Near to the poor man’s side. 


Then he stopped short, his roaring ceased, 
He silently did stand; 
Making a kind and happy noise, 
He licked Androcles’ hand, 
Who put his arms around his neck, 
While wonder filled the place, 
As gazed the astonished multitude, 
And kissed the lion’s face. 


Yes, ’twas his own dear lion-friend, 
With whom he once did stay 
Within the cave among the trees, 
For many a night and day. 
Androcles told the story out, 
The little scar showed he 
Upon the lion’s paw; and then 
They shouted “ Thou art free!” 


And when they walked into the flelds, 
The lion licked his hand: 

And oft he visited his cave, 
Within the forest-land. 

How beautiful it is to be 
The harbinger of good! 

It melts the hardest human heart, 
The lion of the wood. 


Tue Cornisn Poet. 


Extracts from Address of President 
Bergh, of New York. 


BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PUTNAM 
County, CONNECTICUT. 


There is a perfectly natural accord between this 
admirable Society of yours, gentlemen, and the one 
which I have the honor to represent. You seek to 
make the world profit by the labor of the toiling 
animal; we, to protect and preserve its powers, 
from that cruel deterioration consequent on unrea- 
sonable treatment. We therefore should be, as I 
trust we are, the best of friends. 

That agriculture may reap the full benefit of the 
labor of the brute creation, it is essential to estimate 
carefully the distance to be travelled, the weight to 
be carried, and the number of hours in the day, and 
the days in the week, to which their strength may be 
profitably applied. There is a universal law, affect- 
ing the material interests of living and inanimate 
things, and that is—Economy. Transgress this law 
in any of its relations to this world’s affairs, and it 
speedily avenges itself by wasted physical power, 
deterioration of the elements of production, sterility 
and death. Agriculture prospers quite as much by 
the law of repose as by the law of labor. 

Your farms, gentlemen, as you are aware, require 
nourishment and rest quite as regularly—if at greater 
intervals—as do your teams of horses and oxen. 
Subject these latter to twenty hours of labor daily, 
and it requires but a short time to satisfy you of its 
unprofitableness, if not immorality. It is a stupid 
delusion t® suppose that any of the laws of the 
Creator of all things, can be subverted or disobeyed 
by mankind with impunity. 

So interwoven with, and dependent on the brute 
creation, is the prosperity and even life of mankind, 
that often the meanest insect and bird stands senti- 
nel over their property. It would astonish and con- 
found an individual, addicted to the wanton destruc- 
tion of little birds, for example, to learn the value to 
agriculture of these seemingly insignificant creatures. 
Permit me to cite an example of the inappreciable 
utility of only one of them, the martin, a species of 
swallow. From the 15th of April to the 29th of 
August, eighteen of these birds were once killed, in 
the stomachs of which were discovered not less than 
8,690 insects, destructive to the produce of the farm: 
which gives for each day and bird, a total of 483 in- 
sects destroyed. 

Even though the senseless butchery of these feath- 
ered friends of men were done under the pretence of 
supplying food for the table; imagine, if you can, 
how many bushels of wheat, or barrels of wine, or 
bales of cotton, are represented in each of these little 
victims! 

Let us see what we protect when we defend the 
brute creation. Take only four species of ani- 


mals for example. 
States — 

9,000,000 of Horses and Mules. 

29,000,000 of Neat Cattle. 

24,000,000 of Sheep. 

37,000,000 of Swine. 
Their aggregate value was $1,000,000,000, having 
doubled in ten years. One-tenth of this sum was 
owned in the State of New York. Their annual 
revenue, calculating 12,000,000 working horses, 
mules, and yokes of oxen, at 50 cents per day for 
3800 working days only, is one billion, eight hundred 
millions of dollars per annum! To this must be © 
added their flesh and other products of their bodies, 
making a total revenue of over $2,000,000,000, almost 
as much as our national debt! That from fowl is 
proportionately great. This is the mere mercenary 
point of view; the moral is even more remarkable. 


In 1860 there was in the United 


To owners of horses, cattle, and other animals, I 
would respectfully offer a suggestion or two, namely: 
to physic their creatures as little as possible, and 
leave to nature to doctor her own disorders. Physic 
oftener kills than cures. 

Shoeing is another matter worthy of their serious 
consideration. I have owned horses a large portion 
of my life, and make it an invariable rule to instruct 
blacksmiths not to remove any more of the hoof 
than is required to level the shoe, and even this should 
be done with a rasp only. My advice to all persons 
desirous of having their animals possess sound feet, 
and be free from lameness, is, never to send them to 
be shod at a shop where the barbarous instrument 
called a Buteris is in use. 

The hoofs of an animal are to it, what the founda- 
tions are to a house, — remove them, and both alike 
fall. 

The prevailing mode of transporting your cattle, 
and smaller animals, to market, and their subsequent 
mode of slaughter, is not only barbarous in the ex- 
treme, but is known to be pernicious to the flesh 
destined for human food. 

Before the creation of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the most revolting spec- 
tacles were daily exhibited in the streets of New 
York, of sheep and calves tightly bound by the legs, 
and piled ontop of one another, with as little regard to 
their sufferings as if they had been so many stones. 
Those horrors, Iam happy to say, no longer shock 
the sensibilities of the kind-hearted of that metropo- 
lis. 

A careful analysis has been made of the blood of 
animals thus treated, and it has been ascertained by 
frequent trials, that if it be given to hogs it will kill 
them! 

The working of horses with large running sores 
beneath their collars, or other portions of the 
harness, manifests a cruel indifferente to the suffer- 
ings of those patient slaves; and it must require a 
hard heart to daily inflict it on them. Let such per- 
sons remember the agony their own excoriated flesh 
occasions them, and correct such needless cruelty 
without another hour’s delay, I implore. 

The plucking of geese and other fowls, while 
alive, and the forcible removal of the infant calf and 
lamb from the parent, before the maternal affections 
have been satisfied; are deeds of pitiless cruelty, 
not sufficiently appreciated, even by the mercifully 
inclined. 

But it is in the slaughter-house and dissecting- 
room that murder, in its most appalling hideousness, 
reigns supreme! I could occupy far more of your 
time than you, perhaps, can allow me, by a dreary 
recital of the atrocious deeds of cruelty, needlessly 
inflicted on these dumb servants of mankind, by 
their inhuman butchers, which have come to my 
knowledge since our society was chartered by the 
State. 

Not a day passes, nay, scarce an hour of the day 
is numbered with the past, but that acts of fiendish 
barbarity are perpetrated on these defenceless crea- 
tures; acts, the refined ferocity of which might make 
demons shrink back with horror! : 

I have lately caused the arrest in New York of 
three of these monsters; one of them a late mem- 
ber of the Common Council of that city, himself a 
master butcher, who deliberately chopped off the 
two hind legs of a pair of steers in his back yard, 
and there let them lie in the scorching summer sun 
for hours before they were finally slaughtered! And 
wherefore, you may naturally inquire, was this infer- 
nal deed performed? Why, to use the language of 
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the wretch himself, ‘‘ Because they were unruly, — 
we always do it!” 

Not to dwell longer on this painful subject, let me 
apprise you of the fatal consequences resulting to 
the consumers of the flesh of animals thus tortured 
out of their lives. The microscope has exposed to 
the eye the fatal germs which afilict our bodies with 
perhaps half the diseases from which we suffer. 
Parasites are formed in the flesh of such animals, 
which are transferred to our own bodies; and al- 
though at first they are not larger than a grain of 
hemp-seed, they penetrate the muscular and other 
portions of the body, and produce, in process of 
time, the intestinal tape-worm. The milk, even, of 
the human mother, is thus also contaminated. Every 
physiologist knows the sudden and important re- 
suits arising from the transfusion of blood; every 
nurse knows the almost immediate etfect of her own 
tood upon the sucking child; and every reflecting 
mind must perceive the direct influence which the 
meat of a panting, thirsting, fevered, agonized beast 
or fowl, must have on the system of those who feed 
on it. 

There are inspectors of weights and measures, in- 
spectors of timber and rum, appointed by authority ; 
but, strange to say, there is not a single inspector of 
slaughter-houses, or of animals destined for human 
food! 

As with creatures which live on land, so is it with 
those inhabiting the water. A more positive error 
cannot well be made, than to strive to keep fish 
alive afier being captured. Turtles, lobsters and 
scale-fish, as well as all others, should be instantly 
killed when taken, as every moment of captivity inju- 
riously acts on the flavor of the food. To scrape 
olf the scales of fish, to plunge them into boiling 
water, and cut them up while living, as many 
thoughtless and inhumau persons do, is simply a 
revolting cruelty. 

* * * 

It has been permitted to us by God, to take the 
lives of such animals as have been created for our 
tuod: and the necessities of civilization have de- 
iganded that many others should be sacrificed, to 
afford us clothing and other articles of usefulness. 
Gut this permission to kill is only granted to supply 
our absvlute wants; and, to take the life of an inno- 
cent, unoffending animal, solely because we have 
the wish or power to do so, is an act of wanton 
wickedness, which, sooner or later, will bring upon 
us the punishment that inevitably awaits on sin. 

The laws of self-defence also justify us in destroy- 
ing those animals that would Gestroy us; that injure 
our properties or annoy our persons; but not cven 
these, whenever their situation incapacitates them 
from hurting us. I know of no right which a sports- 
man has to shoot a bear on an inaccessible island 
of ice, or an eagle on the mountain-top, whose lives 
cannot injure us, nor death procure us benefit. 

We are unable to give life, therefore ought not 
wantoiily to take it away from the meanest insect, 
without sutlicient reason. They all receive it from 
the same benevolent hand as ourselves, and have an 
equal right to enjoy it. 

The sufferings of the lower animals are really felt 
by them; in this they are not impostors like our- 
selves; we feign sickness and lameness —they 
never. These poor creatures look, tremble, and 
give forth the very indications of agony that we do 
—ut they are always genuine. Theirs is the un- 
equivocal physiognomy of pain. They put on the 
sagne aspect of terror when menaced with a blow, 
and exhibit the same distortions of agony after its 
infliction, that we do. The bruise, the burn, the 
fracture, and the deep incision, affects them similar- 
ly to ourselves; their blood circulates, and they 
have pulsations in various parts of their body, just 
as we have. They sicken and grow feeble with age, 
and finally die just as we do. In their affections, too, 
the similitude is the same. The lioness robbed of 
her whelps, causes the wilderness to ring with the 
proclamation of her wrongs; and the little bird, 
whose houschold has been stolen, saddens the grove 
with melodies of deepest pathos. 

To the é¢ye of the most unlearned and general ob- 
sepver, all this is palpable; but when the scalpel of 
the physiologist lays open the secret recesses of 
their system — under which they shrink and are con- 
vuised just as we are —there stands forth to view 
the same sentient apparatus, furnished with the 
same conductors for the transmission of feeling, to 
ev@ry pore upon the surface. 


Yes, theirs is unmixed, unmitigated pain —the 
agonies of martyrdom, without the hopes and senti- 
ments which religion inspires. 

When they lay them down to die, their only fel- 
lowship is with suffering; for their bounded facul- 
ties deny them communion with other objects and 
interests. There is but room in their mysterious 
economy for one inmate, and that is the absorbing 
sense of their own single and concentrated an- 
guish, without an articulate voice to give it utter- 
ance! 

But we often hear it said, “They are only dumb, 
stupid beasts —why trouble ourselves about them, 
otherwise than to make use of them?” What pro- 
fanity! Not trouble ourselves about creatures 
which the Omnipotent Ruler of the world has seen 
fit to trouble himself with the creation of? 

I wish you had the time and patience to hear all I 
could relate to you, touching the ¢rtellectual and 
moral characteristics of these ‘ stupid beasts.” 

Ancient philosophers generally agreed that brutes 
reason, and of this opinion were Anaxagoras, Celsus, 
Galen, Plutarch and Plato. 

Moreover, the learned of almost every age have 
not hesitated to accord to many animals. the power 
of communicating by Zanguaye. Certain it is that 
there exists a similitude of dialect, for ‘hey recog- 
nize one another by their voices, have sounds for 
anger, pain, joy, sorrow and other passions. True, 
their idiom seems strange to us; so io tie German, 
Greek and Chinese languages, until ve have learnt 
them. 

Again, some persons are pleased to regard brutes 
as mere breathing machines, or automata, absolutely 
destitute of all reason, and pretend that their actions 
are only consequences of the exquisite mechanism 
of their bodies! Is the half-reasoning elephant only 
amachine? How is the unreasoning dog to distin- 
guish a man from a hare or pheasant? how recog- 
nize its master? Is the admirable mechanism of the 
web, the bird’s nest, the honey-comb, formed with- 
out reason? 

History informs us, that the Emperor Domitian 
had atroop of elephants which were taught to dance 
to the sound of music, and that one of them that had 
been beaten for not being perfect in his lesson, was 
afterward seen in a field practising it by himself. 

But, say others, all this is mere instinct. Well, it 
matters little by what name such admirable intelli- 
gence is called; it bears too close a resemblance to 
the intellectual attributes of mankind, to abuse and 
torment them as is done. 

Then, as to another attribute of the brute —so- 
ciality. It is well known that that noble creature, 
the horse, will not quietly tolerate separation from 
his kind, but will leap any possible barrier of a field 
in order to get near one of his race. Oxen and cows, 
I am told, will not fatten by themselves; but neglect 
the finest pasture not recommended by the charm of 
society. And sheep flock together as naturally as do 
the particles of which the water of the ocean is com- 
posed. Even disparity of size, and incongruity of 
species form no impediment. 

I have heard of a person whose whole stock con- 
sisted of a horse and one solitary hen. These twain 
spent most of their time in an orchard, where they 
saw no other creature than themselves. By degrees 
an apparent regard took place between them. The 
fowl would approach the quadruped with accents of 
complaisance, rub herself gently against his legs; 
and the horse on his part, would manifest his 
attachment by moving about with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, lest he should step upon his diminu- 
tive companion. 

The afections, also, I repeat, are quite as deep- 
seated in the brute as in the human creature. Let 
the violent bellowings of the poor cow attest this 
fact, when her calf is prematurely dragged from 
her. 

Nor are these creatures bereft of sympathy for one 
another when in distress. A gentleman residing in 
a market-town of England, had a valuable Newfound- 
land dog, which once preserved his life. The 
animal, which was called Rover, having run a thorn 
into his foot, during the temporary absence of his 
master from home, the family had taken no further 
notice of it than to observe that it was lame. By 
the time his master returned, the poor creature’s 
leg, as well as foot, were in a most inflamed state, 
and he could not walk. Alarmed at his situation, he 
ordered his servant to earry him to the surgeon, who 
extracted the thorn and dressed the wound, and in a 


short time Rover was able to limp about tolerably 
well. His master, aware of his sagacity, turned him 
out at the time of the morning when he used to be 
carried, and the dog regularly went to the surgeon’s 
scratched at the door till admitted, and then walked 
into the doctor’s office, where his foot was dressed 
as usual, until he was perfectly cured. Notwith- 
standing this. however, habit prompted him to con- 
tinue his visits at the regular hour, when the surgeon 
used, good-humoredly, to take the foot in his hand 
and say, ** Well, Rover, your foot is well now; you 
need not come any more.” But, so long as some 
notice was taken of the foot, Rover thought it was 
professional service, and departed well satisfied; 
but, not understanding the words, he continued his 
visits for a fortnight longer. At length, one morn- 
ing, the surgeon was surprised to find that he did 
not depart after the customary handling of the foot, 
but that he whined and fidgetted, making toward the 
door, then returning and staring the doctor in the 
face, and still whining and wagging his tail, till, flude 
ing he was not understood, he took the doctor's 
coat-skirt in his teeth, and endeavored to pull him 
along. The doctor, concluding there was some 
reason for this, followed him to the door, against 
which Rover scratched —opened it, and lo! there 
stood another lame dog which Rover had brought 
with him, and which the servant had shut out, not 
considering him a companion of Rover’s. The 
good natured doctor, from the whimsicality of the 
thing, performed what was necessary to his leg, and 
Rover and his friend went away, but returned regu- 
larly every day at the same hour, until the strange 
dog was cured. 

Nor was this the only dog which he had to cure, 
for every lame or wounded canine creature, with 
which Rover became acquainted, he regularly accom- 
panied to the doctor's, who, from humanity as well 
as the amusement of the thing, cured them all; until 
gratitude—yes, that’s the word—attached them all 
to him, so that whenever any of them saw him, they 
were sure to follow him, sometimes three and even 
six together! 

Now, as dogs generally run to the places where 
they see a number of their own species, strange 
dogs joined thein; until at last the doctor became 
so well known to all the canine race in the town, 
that the moment he showed his face outside his 
door, his retinue began to attend him, increasing as 
he went along, until sometimes he had two or three 
dozen followers; so that, in the end, it became a 
nuisance, rendering him an object of observation 
and laughter, and he went by the name of the ‘* Dogs 
Star.” 

But his humanity, as all good deeds do, brought 
its reward; he was the theme of conversation, his 
business increased, and Doctor Dog-Star rose in his 
profession. 

One shudders at the contemplation of the fearfti 
barbarities inflicted on that generous and faithful 
servant —the horse; which, in return for the profit 
and pleasure he yields us, asks but a little fodder 
and water, and that necessary repose which will en» 
able him to renew his toil. 

Christian men and women, are not some of yon 
that are present amenable to the charge of having 
greatly over-taxed his trembling limbs, whilst em 
gaged in the giddy pursuit of pleasure or gain, and 
forgotten for the time that, like to your own, his 
flesh and bones and strength have limits to thci? 
endurance ? 

Coachmen and teamsters, do you ever reflect on 
the rugged, slippery streets and highways ove? 
which you force his struggling footsteps; the crust 
ing burdens with which you overload his yielding 
back; the midnight hours stolen from nature’s law 
ful rest, until the outraged slave of avarice or fol 
stumbles, panting, to the ground, to be reanimatec 
by your cruel scourge? Have you ever heeded the 
rebuking of your consciences, at sight of your pro% 
trate and dying chattel upon the flinty street or 
highway — his eyes, perchance, reproachfully turned 
on you, his cruel master, until death, his only friend 
on earth, has sealed his sightless orbs in oblivion 
If you have, then let the retribution of that hour 
melt your stern natures to dispensing unto thes 
faithful servants a share of that justice which y: 
so obstinately contend for from your fellow-men. 

The treatment of dumb animals, is a test and touch; 
stone of character to a much greater degree than 
first sight seems reasonable. Men who display feros 
cious instincts toward animals, will generally bé 
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found heartless in their dealings with their own 
gpecies. 

"inert from all questions of policy and interest, the 
observance of mercy and kindness, toward dumb 
animals is rich, in pure, indefinable satisfaction. It 
blesses not only the lower being, who is the recipient 
of it, but doubly him who practises it. It heightens 
the animation of the breast. It is an humble, yet 
real imitation of the daily working of the Sovereign 
of the Universe; who hears the cry of the young 
raven; who teaches the airy insect to float on its 
transparent and many-colored wing; who fills the 
cup of nectar for the bee; and who for one provi- 
dential arrangement which involves pain and suffer- 
ing, manifests ten thousand which contribute to the 
enjoyment of His multitudinous creatures. 


m the Horse Book published by the Royal Soelety of 


HINTS ON DRAUGHT. 


No CHeck REIN ON A DravuGuT Horse. 
$f a horse cannot lay to his work, and bend his head down 
when he desires to do so, be sure that he és not properly 
harnessed. 
Whenever a horse is employed for the purpose of 
drawing any vehicle, it is of the utmost importance 
that he should be able to employ all his strength to 
advantage. Every one who considers at all, must 
acknowledge that if a horse has to do his work in a 
cramped and confined condition, or when he is 
{nconveniently placed as regards the load, he cannot 
exert his full power, which is so much loss to his 
master; or, if forced to perform a certain amount, 
that he is obliged to waste a great deal more of his 
strength (or muscular power) than is required, to 
is own great pain and injury. 
The question how to properly attach the horse 
o the vehicle is, therefore, one of the greatest 
portance to every master who wishes to get a 
roper degree of work ina fair and rational man- 
er. Yet, from being unacquainted with the 
“principles, few examine closely into the practice ; 
an immense deal of horse-strength is wasted every 
day on loads which, if properly attached, might 
have been comfortably moved with far less 
trouble, exertioa, and pain. 

The act of pulling is performed by leaning 
forward, with the weight of the body against the 
resistance of the opposing force, and: then, by 
strong movements of the limbs, keeping up and 
increasing the pressure; the weight of the body 
being of the utmost importance, as any one may 
try by pulling at a rope passing over one shoulder, 
and standing upright all the time. It will be found 
that what was before pulled with ease cannot now 
be moved at all, or, at any rate, only by the most 
severe and continued efforts of the limbs. Tlese 
muscular movements exhausting the strength, try 
the system violently, whereas the body-weight is 
easily employed without consuming the vital ener- 

es. 


From the upright position of a man’s body, he is 
not fitted to draw loads. If, therefore, this great 
difference is perceivable with his light frame, how 
great must be the waste of strength when the horse 
is prevented from throwing his whole weight fairly 
into the collar! Yet this is constantly the case 
through various causes. 

First, and, unfortunately, in too many cases, THE 
COLLAR IS QUITE UNFIT for the animal. A horse- 
collar is, we are sorry to say, frequently looked 
upon merely as aring for the neck, to which the 
traces are to be affixed; whereas there is no part of 
the harness which is so important and which ought 
to fit so accurately. How often is a little collar, 
only fit for a pony, jammed on the neck of a much 
larger animal, so that every pull he makes must 
Ive the feeling of strangulation, and that will, in 
ll probability, cause some kind of fit if long contin- 
ed, besides its liability to gall and wring he poor 
nimal’s shoulders. When this has taken place, the 
vork cannot be fairly performed; and, and to do it 
t all, the anguish of the poor horse must be inde- 
cribable. 

Secondly, the horse is often prevented from 
trowing his weight into the collar by a TIGHT 
CHECK-REIN—a useless and painful incumbrance 
introduced by vanity, and retained by thoughtless- 
ness amounting to cruelty. Ask horse-keepers why 
they use it, and hardly any two will give the same 
answer, though it is generally supposed by them to 
be a great safeguard in case of stumbling. The real 


object with which it was introduced was, to make 
every horse to which it was applied, however weak, 
or old, or poor, assume the lofty carriage of the 
thorough-bred horse; and the tossing of the head, 
the foam at the mouth, and the restless agitation of 
the body (mute, but expressive signs of pain and 
suffering) came, in a little while, not only to be dis- 
regarded, but even looked at with approbation. 
Fortunately this vitiated taste is rapidly going out 
of fashion as better information is diffused. Few of 
the London cab-drivers use check-reins, knowing them 
to be inconsistent with proper work; and when 
one is observed, it will invariably be found to be on 
some poor animal whose wearied and haggard ap- 
pearance* is attempted to be disguised by this 
implement of torture. ¢ 

Thirdly, a great cause of unnecessary pain and 
labor to many horses is 2 NEGLECT IN KEEPING THE 
WIEELS GREASED in @ proper manner.—‘‘ Some per- 
sons may not be aware,” says Hieover in his work, 
Bipeds and Quadrupeds, ‘‘ that the trifling neglect of 
a pair of wheels being comparatively dry or well 
greased will cause twenty miles to take far more 
work out of a horse than forty would in the latter 
case; yet wheels absolutely screaming from dryness 
are often seen and heard attached to carts and 
wagons; and thus would the brute in human form 
let them scream till he had finished his journey’s 
end or his day’s work, though his horses were draw- 
ing, from such cause, at least one ton in four of re- 
sistance more than they would if the defect were attend- 
ed to.” 

Men who have loaded carts and driven horses all 
their life, ought to know how a horse should be 
worked to his master’s advantage and his own com- 
fort; but the fact is, that the generality of working- 
men know little, and care less, on the subject. If 
this were not so, how is it that we frequently see 
the following error?—A disproportion between the 
vehicle and the animal. May not a person every- 
where observe a fault of this kind?—a little horse 
staggering under the weight of a high and heavy 
cart, which, if the load be in the front of the axle, 
shows the shafts running absolutely downwards; or, 
if behind the axle, nearly lifts the unfortunate crea- 
ture off his legs, placing him in a position in which 
it is impossible he can exert his power at all favor- 
ably; and, on the other hand, how often is a tall 
horse seen between the shafts of a low gig or cart, 
pulling the shafts upwards at a sharp angle?—a 
position just as awkward and disadvantageous and 
as wasteful of animal power as that mentioned 
before. 

Another instance of mismanagement may often be 
seen in which it is hard to say whether we ought 
first to pity the horse, or smile at the folly of the 
master. It is where two or more are hitched on to 
a cart or wagon, a tall horse in the shafts and a 
little one in front. 

Any one who considers for a moment must see 
that whenever the front horse pulls he must drag 
the shafts down orm the shaft horse’s back. The 
harder the pull the greater the weight the other poor 
animal has to bear; while, if the front one is not 
kept pulling, all advantage is lost from his employ- 
ment. 

The proper way in such cases is to employ two 
horses of the same size; but, as it may sometimes 
be necessary to employ two of different height, we 
will here point out an unobjectionable method of 
harnessing them. 

The horse draws ina straight and level line; there- 
fore, whenever the shafts and traces are level, or 
nearly so — sloping a little upwards — we may be sure 
the draught is properly applied. All that we have 
to do then, is to remove the traces of the fore horse 
from the front of the shafts and attach them to the 
hind part, supporting the increased length by a 
small strap or chain. 


* The use and abuse of the check-rein are fully and completely 
discussed in a tract (with illustrations) called ‘‘ Observations on 
the Check-Rein,” etc., to be had at the Rooms of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 826 Broadway, 
New York. 


t It should be an invariable rule never to enter any car or 
other vehicle, or otherwise employ the same, without first exam- 
ining the condition of the animals harnessed thereto; and, if out 
of order, to apprise the driver — when possible —of the reason 
for not hiring. 

In London all cabmen or hackmen who work only six days in 
the week, and allow their horses a day’s rest on the Sunday, may 
be known by their plate-number containing five Agures, as 10,362. 
Those that refuse their horses this needful rest have four figures 
(or less), a8 4,261. The humane will not forget this hint; and 
possibly some such device may be adopted in erica, 


This is simple enough when once understood; 
yet people go on for years without ever consider- 
ing or attempting to remedy this often-recurring 
fault, which, in the course of time, telis most 
severely. 

If the lowest horse is fit to be put in the shafts, 
then the tallest one in front will ease the load off the 
other's back the more he pulls, an arrangement every 
way desirable. 

The best manner of using a draught-horse is when 
onz Of a suitable size is employed to dras a cart or 
gig; more work being then got out of him, without 
useless labor, than in any other way. The market- 
gardeners’ carts which come into London are good 
examples of this. The vehicle runs lightly and 
easily; the weight is distributed judiciously — prop- 
erly balanced on the axles; and the shafts press only 
slightly upon the horse’s back. Immense loads may 
thus be drawn with greater facility than by many a 
half-empty country cart, with ungreased wheels, 
unsuitable horse, and load thrown in at random. 

The next best way is to harness TWO HORSES 
ABREAST, both of them being then able to employ 
their strength directly on the weight to be moved. 

The worst way is to use 4 TEAM. The draught on 
the front horses is variable and unequal at the best 
of times, while the power, being excrted at a dis- 
tance from the weight, becomes, in a great measure, 
neutralized and lost. 

Many more hints on these subjects could be given, 
but we are writing for unprofessional readers, and 
space prevents our enlarging on these matters. Let 
one rule suffice for all. The bodily feelings which a 
human being experiences under any circumstances, 
are pretty similar to those felt by a horse; so thata 
clear and simple rule for guidance is afforded by the 
consideration that what would be painful and disa- 
greeable to us would be just the same to them. 

It is the master who should look to these points; 
for the mere day-laborer, in most cases, cannot com- 
prehend the propriety of a change, nor would will- 
ingly make one, having no interest in it. But it is 
on the owner the loss of labor every day falls, and 
the extra expense at the end of the year is out of Ats 
pocket. To him, therefore, we must look for a change 
in the right direction. On him, too, falls the MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY which attaches to any neglect of the 
dictates of humanity, or the rules of justice, in his 
treatment of the dumb creatures dependent on him. 


Boys, Spare the Birds! 
BY CLARA F. BERRY. 


Don’t kill the little birds! 
Who sing on bush and tree, 

All through the summer days, 
Their sweetest melody. 


Don’t shoot the little birds! 
The earth is God’s estate — 
And he provideth food 
For small, as well as great. 


Don’t kill the little birds! 
Whose plumage wings the air; 

Whose trill at early morn, 
Makes music everywhere. 


What though the cherries fall, 
Half eaten from the stem? 

And strawberries disappear, 
In garden, field and glen? 


Still like the widow’s cruse, 
There’s always plenty left; 

How sad a world were this 
Of little birds bereft. 


Think of the good they do, 
In all the orchards round, 

A grub we scarcely find, 
Where robins most abound. 


In this great world of ours, 
If we can trust His word, 
There’s food enough for all— 

Don’t killa single bird! 


North Andover, March, 1868. 


Tue ARABIAN Horss, though dwelling in the des- 
erts of Egypt and Asia, is the most powerful and 
the most gentle of his kind, because he is the mast 
loved, the most cared for. — 


| 
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GroRGE Noyres. 
THOMAS CONERY. 


FRANKLIN EVANS, 
JOUN KEED. 

Wo. G. WELD. 
Wm. APPLETON. 


Amos A. LAWRENCE, Treasurer. 
CepHas BriGHAM, Secretary. 
J. W. Denny, Agent. 


In future numbers a much larger space will be 
assigned to articles of practical use, and to stories 
to interest the young. The large amount of matter 
relating to the history and plan of our Society takes 
precedence in this. 


APPEAL. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals proposes :— 


1st. To enforce the law in all parts of the State. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for the 
Society, shall secure conviction and punishment in 
such cases or furnish the Socicty with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transporta- 
tion and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses, and their remedies and the proper treatment 
of animals both in sickness and in health, and to 
send the same broadcast into every town, and if 
possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, team- 
sters, butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be 
distinguished for humanity towards animals, or for 
efforts to improve their condition and to prevent 
cruelty to them. 

By so doing, the Society will strive to abolish 
from this Commonwealth, cruel beating, over-loading, 
over-driving, over-working, starving, or abandoning to 
starve, working old, sick, or maimed animals unjit for 
labor, the plucking of live fowls, cruel methods of 
butchering, shearing of sheep sent to market in early 
spring, cruel methods of transportation, unnecessary 
dissections of living animals, and all other forms of 
cruelty which now are or may hereafter be practised 
in this State. 

The Society has a great work before it, and we 
earnestly ask the aid and prayers of every man and 
woman in Massachusetts who believes in God, and 
has sympathy for his suffering creatures. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL, 
WILLIAM GRAY, 
RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr., 
Committee of the Board of Directors. 
46 Washington Street, Boston. 


All sums of money may be sent to, or left with the 
Secretary or Agent of the Society, or their sub- 
agents. Certificates of membership or receipts will 
be given, bearing the seal of the Society, and 
signed by the President or Treasurer, and the 
names of donors will be published in the next issue 
of this paper, and in the annual report of the 
Society. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem- 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Presi- 
dent of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Active Life Members are constituted by the 
Active Annual Members are constituted by 
the payment of 3 $10. 
Associate Life Members are constituted by 


Associate Annual Members are constituted 

by the payment of . $5. 
Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 


For all money, paid to canvassers for this paper, 
or sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded 
with the next number of the paper. 


_from French medical authority that it is not only 


What does the Society want of so much 
Money, 


There are about two hundred thousand families in 
this State. We shall be gathering from all over the 
World facts of great importance in relation not only 
to the comfort of animals and the interests of their 
owners, but also to the public health; and we desire 
to put this information before the people. We wish 
also to circulate widely as possible, such anecdotes, 
essays, and other reading matter, as shall tend to 
make all, both old and yeung, more considerate and 
merciful. Add to this what we must pay our Secre- 
tary and Agent, and for the rent and keeping of suit- 
able rooms, and in the forins of rewards, and for the 
collection of information, the investigating of re- @ 
ported cases of cruelty in all parts of the State, and J 
possibly the testing of new inventions in forms of 
transportation, butchering, or otherwise and (saying 
nothing of the importance of a permanent reserved 
fund to meet all these expenses) you have a total 
that cannot be met except by the most liberal con- 
tributions of all those who are able and willing to 
give. 


Our Secretary and Agent, 

Our Secretary is Cepnas Bricnam, Esq., of New- 
ton, a member of the Bar and Trial Justice of Mid- 
dlesex County. 

Our Agent is Captain J. W. Denny, formerly City 
Marshal of Worcester, Provost Marshal General of§ 
the Department of North Carolina, and for the past§ 
two years the Assistant State Constable of the Com- 
monwealth. 


What Effect has Cruelty to Animals on 
the Public Health ? 


If, as Pror. Horsrorp says, cattle by reason of 
their cruel transportation, Jose on an average 200 
pounds weiyht between the West and Boston—if, as 
Projessor AGASSIZ says, there are dangers arising from 
the ill treatment of beef cattle before slaughtering them 
—-if, as Medical Inspector HamLrn says, the jlesh of 
mammalia becomes deleterious by reason of fasting, 
disturbance of sleep, and long continued suffering, — 
if a large percentage of cattle brought from the West 
have ulcers,—if the blood of these cattle will kill 
swine —and these sleepless, starved, thirsty fever- 
ish animals, are being turned into our slaughter- 
houses day after day to feed our citizens, what is 
the effect upon the public health? 

I have consulted various physicians and authori- 
ties and they all agree that the cruel and improper 
treatment of animals renders their meat and milk 
unfit for use, and that a large portion of human dis-9 
eases arises from this source; that cattle which are@ 
cruelly treated, improperly fed, watered or housed,g 
or kept without air, exercise, or sunshine, or kept® 
long times in solitary confinement, become diseased, @ 
just as human beings do under similar treatment -- 
their meat unfit to eat, and their milk as unfit for} 
use as that of the diseased human mother. 

I cannot better express the doctrine than in the 
words of J. C. Lord of Buffalo. ‘ All cruelty to ani-@ 
mals used for food is marked by a retributive result.¥ 
All bad feeding — all cruel handling — all inhumanity 
in modes of conveyance — all tortures of lying tied§ 
for days before they are slaughtered —all improper§ 
and cruel modes of killing, have @ uniform effect ing 
rendering the flesh unwholesome and unfit for use, as® 
much so in many cases as though the animals had died 
of disease.” 

Mr. Bergh of New York, in a recent letter says: 
“Tt is safe to say that more than one half the suffer- 
ings of mankind arise from the deleterious quality 
of the meats they eat.” And he proceeds to quote 


necessary that an animal should be properly fed and® 
sheltered, but that even its mind should be kept@ 
serene, if the flesh is to be good. And in accord: 
ance with this doctrine, I find that in European 
slaughter-houses, it is an established rule that anis 
mals to be slaughtered must be in healthy condition, 
full-fed, and that the greatest precautions are taket 
by removing all traces of blood, that the animal 
shall be unconscious of danger up to the moment it@ 

is killed. And very stringent laws have been mad@ 

to prevent the bleeding of calves before they areg 

killed, on the ground that the bleeding makes theif 
meat innutritious, unwholesome, and unfit for uses 

G. T. A. 
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